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ater by Lioy There is ple nty of evidence that in the past few 
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Syrian airports but by one means or a 
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ALTHOUGH THE VICHY GOVERNMENT HAS‘ 


1OSEPH Woo! reacted to the British invasion of Syria with loud and 
indignant protests, it now seems improbable that it will 
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the exactly opposite direction, and even a dictatorship 
cannot easily Carry a country into war without some sub- 
stantial measure Of public support. Another factor tend- 
ing to restrain Vichy’s enthusiasm for an all-out alliance 
with Hitler is President Roosevelt's plain speaking. There 
is a fear that collaboration between Vichy and the Axis 
of a kind which would place Germany in open control of 
the African colonies might precipitate an American move 
igainst Dakar and Martinique. It is probable that Berlin 

still anxious to avoid a showdown with the United 
States and is therefore willing to allow Vichy to continue 
on the present basis of open economic cooperation with 
the Axis combined with a limited amount of secret milt- 


tary cooperation. There has again been a persistent series 


of reports about disagreement between Vichy and Gen- 


eral Weygand, but these should be regarded with a grain 
of salt. The belief that Weygand could be counted upon to 
take independent action if German demands on France 
became too insistent has been very useful in encouraging 
Anglo-American appeasement of Vichy. It may be that 
the Berlin-Vichy strategists hope that this myth can still 
be effectively employed. 


- 


tHE FRENCH PASSENGER LINER WINNIPEG, 
which was seized by a Dutch naval vessel toward the end 
of last month, was found to have on board 210 Germans 
ind 76 Austrians who were reported to be bound for 
Martinique. This statement was hotly denied by the 
French embassy in Washington, which declared that all 
passengers with German passports were bound for Latin 
America, and which implied that they were refugees. We 
learn from an American who was in Trinidad the 

the Winnipeg was brought in that most of these Ger- 
young men and believed by the authorities 

military orders. What their mission in Mar- 

be it is easy to guess. They could hardly add 

ble strength to the garrison of the island, but 
could do a skilled job of sabotage on French war- 
ind planes at Fort de France. The extraordinary 

t this affair is the fact that the British author: 

in Trinidad have remained completely silent since 
news of the Winnipeg's capture. It 

- occurred to them that an attempt to 

! party of Germans in Martinique ts a 

particularly to the 


iry impr 


HITLER IS SAID TO HAVE LAUGHED WHEN 
John Cudahy, tor lnited States Ambassador to Bel 
gium, now corresponden the North American News 
r Alliance, tol im that many Americans feared 


i} 
he would « irry his agg son to the American continent. 
the Fubrer cited th 00 miles of open water between 
Europe ind North America as proof of the absurdity of 


their fears. Hitler also ridiculed the idea that Germany 
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could be an economic menace to the United § 
the course of the interview nothing seems to h 
said by either Hitler or Cudahy about South An 
Dakar. Mr. Cudahy did not ask, for example, \ 
many was pouring shipload after shipload of 
into South America via Lisbon, as was recently 1 
from first-hand observation by Carl B. Wall 
Mr. Wall cites a German, perhaps a little mo: 
creet than Hitler, as saying that Germany wot 
take over South America than all of England. © 
picion that the Cudahy “interview” was stage-: 
to meet the immediate interests of Nazi propa; 
heightened by the parallel between its content 
orders issued by the official German propaganda 
in Berlin, as revealed by President Roosevelt. ‘I 
of those orders, it will be recalled, urged all Naz 
to stress the idea that Germany had no thought of 
sion in the Western Hemisphere. 


» 
BATAVIA'S REJECTION OF TOKYO'S DEMAND5 
has placed the Japanese militarists very much on t 
The Japanese trade delegation, headed by K 
Yoshizawa, had made sweeping demands for a 
share of the island’s oil, rubber, tin, and other 
war materials. After a long period of fruitless 
tion, ‘‘final’” demands were presented, accompa: 
press barrage that strongly hinted at war if t! 
rejected. A suspicion that these threats were la: 
wholly, bluff was confirmed when the Dutch ai 
stood fast and presented a counter-proposal that 
Japanese little of what they asked. At first the d 
announced that it had no choice but to break ott 
tions. Later, after instructions had apparently 
ceived from Tokyo, it consented to remain, 
temporarily. Meanwhile Tokyo officials have go 
series of conferences to decide what, if anythi: 


done about this unprecedented affront. 


» 


JAPAN'S FINAL DECISION WILL DOUBILE»» 
hinge primarily on the firmness of American po 
United States is deeply concerned in the outcon 
affair, for the granting of Tokyo’s demands wo 

ously affect our ability to obtain adequate suppl 
rubber, and other strategic materials. And it is { 

vious that Japan wants these materials not 
strengthen its own military preparations but to 

to transship vital supplies to Germany. Unfor 

the critical situation in Europe has led Amet 
peasers, and some non-appeasers, to seize this m 
rencw the demand that the fleet be shifted t 


Pacific to the Atlantic. It is argued that we 


beontrac 
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costs avoid being engaged on two fronts at 
time, and that the Japanese threats are merely a patt OB for the dr 


Hitler's strategy to keep our fleet tied up in the Picci lac ny] 
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THERE IS NO NEED TO REPORT THE MANY 


passed bv the fourth annual American Writ- 
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y a remarkable coincidence they 


vere pra al with those approved by numer- 


; other Communist-controlled organizations which fol- 
line’ from “‘imperialist’’ war to “rele 
! 
We feel, however, that the following 
League of American Writers by the veter 
author, and Socialist, J. F. Horrabin, ought 
th » ( oneger Ss 


rust how Sp 
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ation in New York and 
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carrying on a cam] 
should attract the 
it aid to Britain but of those tsolationi 
want Hitler beaten so long as it doesn 


‘ticking out our own necks. For no one can assert 
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that in buying British goods we are in any way exceeding 
our neutral rights. In Britain today manutacture for « 
ond only in importance to produ 

unitions. Every boatload of good 
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The NA 
Murray vs. Stalin 


| pemngpeapie ROOSEVELT’S action in ord 

army to take over the North American 

Company's plant at Inglewood, California, 1 
which will be viewed with equanimity by ot 
groups—extreme reactionaries, Nazis, and the ¢ 
nist Party. The reactionaries want to see labor cru 
motivation of the Communist Party, which ts fi 
air with charges of betrayal, is more compli 
wishes to disrupt the defense program, and 1t 

is to discredit the Administration and the preser 
ship of the C. I. O. To gain these ends it is qu 
to provoke anti-strike legislation and other 1 
measures—which would provide it with ami 
against the Administration and the C. I. O. | 
ind a new basis for recruiting strength among 
as politically naive as those in Inglewood obvi 

In all three of the West Coast strikes, involvin 
50,000 workers in aviation, shipbuilding, and 
the workers are secking redress of legitimate gri 
and the great majority of the workers involved 
doubtedly innocent of anything resembling a su 
motive. But it has become very clear that the 
and lumber strikes are under Communist dir 
the course followed has been motivated by thx 
foment trouble rather than to secure benetits { 
ind that the leaders of these strikes have not 
to misrepresent to the rank and file the positio: 
National Mediation Board and of the national | 
of the C. I. O. 

The walkout of 11,000 men at the North A 
Aviation Company was called, despite a solemn 
to defer strike action, after the Mediation Board | 
only two days in which to work out a formula for 
difficult and confused situation. A clear indi 
irresponsibility or worse in the woodworkers 
the Puget Sound area lies in the fact that a di 
the Columbia Basin region involving the very san 
inces was adjusted by the Mediation Board wi 
walkout. The settlement worked out by the | 
both areas included a wage increase which brit 
minimum to 75 cents an hour, vacations with pa 
“union-maintenance” shop. All present employ 
be union members as a condition of employment 
new employees will be “encouraged” to join. TI 


exccllent settlement. It was found acceptable by 


lumbia Basin group and recommended by Philip M 


but it was branded a scheme to “bulldoze the 

by O. M. Orton of the International Woodwor! 
Ihe machinists’ (A. F. of L.) and _ steel 

(©. I. O.) locals conducting the shipyard strike 

to be under the influence of the Maritime Fed 


which is controlled by Harry Bridges. In this ca 
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OTK gas monopoly ind Armstrong insurance 1n- 
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to save the resources of the St. Lawrence from the 

im and power trusts. If his opposition to the rec- 





Wars and Rumors 
of Peace 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


HI] the Presid peech proclaim 
re h ) queer w | 

gs | hich encouraged hope of strong 

’ () r things have failed to hapy n 

1 | ng rise to a new wave of doubt 
pea Phe peace talk has be \ 

mi of ng even more sinister than Nazi 
iwanda at work, though it obviously was encouraged 
om Naz yul is the President bluntly charged. But 


ld-fir pread was the result of an underlying 

mism which was evident before Mr. Roosevelt spoke 

1 has persisted since, a pessimism based on growing 
t of tl ty of the British command—in Whit 

ll and on the fronts—to cope with the magnificently 

red ruthlessness of the Germans. This doubt ts 

th rea of Nazi propaganda; it is the natural 


, { ta ‘ na 
1itad ¢ I 1S atl 


etbacks. The loss of Crete was more 
ind more than a direct threat to the 
rn Mediterranean bases of the British fleet. It was 
w proof of Hitler's superior plan- 
vith which his aggressions 


th. of the degree to which the British 


outwitted, outnumbered, 


r own grounds. The reaction was 
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Middle East is promi 1. But the Nazi 


y responsi for the wild rumors of a 

f cay h played so handsomely into 

plat O mocracy on both sides of 

Atl 
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feed | f uk of Anthony Eden was prol 
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| f t content and aim to his analysis 
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rt t whose For secretary offered nothing but 
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registered at the British Labor Party convention 


don was the most heartening event of the tw 
It showed that no worm of defeatism has crept 
heart of Britain’s workers and that they still co 
war against international fascism their own str 

the peace-aims resolution was disappointing. T! 
Party should have seized the opportunity to ¢ 


+ 


clear and solid position in contradistinction to 


ous suggestions of Mr. Eden. Instead, it wray 
collection of generous hopes in socialist lang 
lect the matter go at that. In a time of desperat 


is difficult to formulate the terms on which 


i 
restored and then organized; but this task is 


yr ’ y 
les PFCSSIY, 


if only to put a moral weapon 
hands of the anti-fascist forces of the world. 1] 
the concrete plans and promises are on th 
tyranny, and they comprise one of its most 
instruments of penetration. 

As a tonic for public confidence Ambassador \ 


hardly more effective 


visit to this country was 
ported to the President and to various department 
but he made no public statement. This was unf 
Whatever specific private information he may | 
for the government, there was much he could | 
the people as a whole. He should have been 
to speak openly about the general situation. It 
opinions trickled out in the form of rather p 
and qualified fragments often quoted at s 
and the air of official secrecy which closed ar 
visit encouraged rather than helped to ch 
rumors. 

But even the best statements soun 
1 by the only argument that can m 
tive——vigorous and determined action. J 
ment of British and Free French forces into § 
as stimulating as a victory. Foll 
British success in checkmating Nazi moves in | 
drive in Syria proves that it is not too late es 
seize the initiative from Hitler. That the effort w 
delayed 1s not to be denied; Mr. Stevens's 
page 688 exposes Britain's all-but-fatal procr 
in this crucial region. But the energetic offensiy 
progress has changed the situation in the eastern 
and in men’s minds as well. 


American confidence can | 


In the end 
only by proofs of vigor in Washington. What 
is the quality official Washington most desper uf 

i keen, imaginative, fighting spirit. The cou 
that lack; and it realizes that the President cant 
‘veins of bureaucrats merely by talki 
it. Men must be found who can cut through of 
get things done quickly, and who are willing to 
realities behind smooth appearances. No wor 
solemn wart 


people feel uncasy. How long are 


take the plac e of firm action? How long are Naz 
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going to send our enemies supplies of war mate- really to protect the goods we send 
be used against our frien 1ls—and ultimately Doubt no crime. It 1s a sensible reaction to sl ness 
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var material being sent them. Toluene is domestic needs. But Spain's imports of petroleu 
stituents of TNT. We sent no toluene to this country rose from 2,571,000 forty-two-gal 

). We shipped 1,574,000 pounds to that rels in 1938 to 4,456,000 barrels in 1940. The 
in 1940. Tinplate and taggers’ tin have many tec’s attention was also called to the sensational ri 
uscs. Shipments to Spain rose from 6,105,000 shipments of American lard to Finland. We sent | 


in 1939 to 20,436,000 pounds in 1940, Ship- 122,000 pounds in 1938, 732,000 pounds in 19 
» to Portugal rose from 1,911,000 pounds in 1938 602,000 pounds in 1940. Finland today is in the 
1,976,000 pounds in 1940. The State Department economic orbit. 

nks this is for tinning sardines. I think we ought to For all its eulogies of democracy the State De; 
ure it isn’t for tinning tools and plane parts for the has always had an aristocratic professional di 
democratic processes. This inquiry is feared (1) 

ton linters and pulp can be used for stuffing mat- it might interfere with the possibility of appea 
They can also be used for explosives. Spanish im- Japanese, (2) because it would reveal the power! 

ts of American cotton linters and pulp last year ence of oil and other interests in the departm 
imounted to 2,337,000 pounds; there were none the year (3) because it would thereby hurt the depar 
lish imports of lubricating greases rose from behind-the-scenes fight to control the long-po 
"000 po inds in 1938 to 3,931,000 pounds in 1940 establishment of a Ministry of Economic Warfar 
Both the State Department and the British Ministry of only safe place for that ministry is in the Treasu: 
Economic Warfare have explained that Spanish imports State Department would sabotage economic wart 


troleum have been sharply restricted to Spanish has the “oil embargo.” 


an Vichy Hold Syria? 


BY PETER STEVENS 


T ‘THE eleventh hour the British have marched 1937 not to modernize the fortifications of Cyprus. Sor 
into Syria in an effort to obtain control of a region say it has been strengthened with new guns and 
which, from the dawn of history, has been the since last autumn. To try to pass Cyprus and captu: 

gic key to the Middle East. As long ago as early — from the air, or with sea-borne forces protected f: 

pril, when I was in Beirut, I could see that a showdown British ships based on Cyprus by an air escort, 
tween Britain and the Vichy government was approach- highly dangerous. It will not be surprising, there! 

lhe Luftwaffe had not yet moved in, but the country the Germans attempt to counter the British m 

; swarming with Nazi agents, and the administration Syria by an attack on Cyprus after the Crete patt 
led by General Dentz was wholly subservient to the the capture of this island could not be fully exp! 

Since then the Germans have occupied the airports meanwhile General Wilson had secured full co: 

rought in ground crews and perhaps some soldiers Syria. The vigor and extent of French resistance b 

But the main defense of Syria still depends on the therefore, of vital importance. 
French, and the success of the comparatively small forces A handful of French officials backed by 
h General Wavell can spare for this operation maj military garrison sit on the safety-valve in Syri 
Il turn on the extent to which Vichy can count on the ing down a large French-hating Arab populatios 
ilty of a handful of French civil servants and officers has in Syria not over 50,000 troops, 40,000 
The Germans are certain to do everything possible to Senegalese blacks from Africa. There is one batt 
intain a grip on Syria, which with its good north and the Foreign Legion. This is a totally inadequat 
ffers a route to Suez far easict to halt a determined invasion from any quarter 


rt. But they have not yet solved harbors, mainly in Beirut and Latakia, are three 
ng large numbers of men and destroyers, one or two submarines, and a f 
battlegroun 1. Unless they vo patrol boats 
in they get to Syria? The British Beirut, seat of the French government for b 
veen the German army in Cret ind Lebanon, is a hotbed of petty intrigue 
rength of Cyprus 1s the sub ension. The headquarters of the Vichy-Italian-( 
yome say Chamberlain group he grotesqucly ugly new Hotel Nort 


made a secret agreement with Mussolini in 1936 and colonial Frenchman's dream of a modernistic pa 
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» Syria and half to the British 
it Haifa. The French built no refineries in Syria 
} 


irmustice th 
upply by th 
in Iraq. The French 
in Tripoli and refined the le oil they had on hand 
When that ts gone, there will be no more 
In the south of Lebanon a small pro-English Arab 
party persists. It took a lot of French misgovernment and 


‘tupidity to drive these Arabs to the point of becoming 


pro British. They call themselves Chah Bander after their 


} 
| 


leader, who was assassinated last year by a Koualty man 
from the north. They are probably subsidized by the 


British: at any rate they ted by a small inde- 


pendent Arab Office established in Jerusalem by the 


British army and headed by a very clever young man 
named Ogden, who was formerly consul in Damascus. 

The French in Syria have been so corrupt and so selfish 
that it is difficult to feel very sorry for them in their 
plight. Scandal after scandal has occurred. Typical of 


these is the salt monopoly given to a Stavisky type of 
i 


Th. 


politician named Tallec, who destroyed 
equipment for making their own salt from 
drove the price of salt to astronomical h 
investigation it was discovered that not 
come into the treasuries of the two mandat 
and that all the profits had been split between 
a group of ministers and political bosses in Pa 
In the struggle that has now begun Ger: 
many of the best cards. General Fougeére, 
all troops in Syria, ts a lifclong Anglophobx 
Hentig have worked long and well. But th 


on the spot, while the huge resources in m 


terial which Germany commands in the eastern 


ranean are still some hundreds of miles away 
have other assets in the proximity of their Pal 
and their command of plentiful oil suppli 
decisive factor may prove to be the attitude of 
French officers. 

Anything can now happen—a great Gern 
and a break-through to the Persian Gulf, to A 
oil, to Suez, and even to India; or a new M 


which Germany, drunk with success, might n 


JAIRMANY CALLING-JAIRMANY CALLING- 
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The Liberals’ War 
BY STANLEY HIGH 


YLITICS has never more notably justified its rey cha imption that 


n as the maker of strange bedfellows than 1n res} ble tor the last war and that, given half an inte 
i 
current fight t all-ou 1 to Britain. Th I f ( vo hell-bent for another has | 
i [ ] I | [ [ j I ni i ror Ol Of Al [ in LIDbcralusmM § Nie pT 
ffective alliat I lf in ( ‘ DI he Clivedc Mar 


the fit Oint jOD OF 1tS KINd 1N ¢ | Of GG Hug | i Gencral Robert | WW 
rto sl f he Chi / t « { tant conservatiy who in > parts 
[ID |] th Us i States ¢ mil ot I I l i pa | | il ] «of 


i i Ally ii 
M. Hutchi | r ( hlin and the La ki th re in t last « ot ul { f ( 
Nor Thi i n to \W I ( ti to | t f fear ot } ( ( ot 
fore a Senate committ h t 1 in te ExXpal n. | tear on which it is nourish 
( Lor rth. On the ort | list of of ter rend And th ren f t hyp 
— of the America First Committce the name of thet Busit particularly big busin has | 
_— ired ly two places removed trom t] lly ¢ I ng them eve March 4, 1 
| I ne daughter of Jol J J SM te vovernment., which was or! the c 
nor ntithetical 4 ons agi ( n Vel { servant ot big business, has inct 
: that of all the pi le evils that c 1 nely | master. This has not come to pas a 
r 1s the worst. They mean, of course, this f of « of those periodic and therefore generall 
ur. Whatever happens to Britain and how. superticial shifts in government emphasis from whicl 


rful and filled with blood-lust Hitler is due to due time, a shift back can be expected. It has been accon 
happens, they are tor peace now They are for piisned | the deliberate elevation 0 a plac ot dect ( 
ii , i 
rimarily in order th we may have tif t political powcr Of that vast company Of Our citizens wii 
but | iuse they are frightened They are atraid in a more Cla onscious country would be called the 
on I r, not because they think we would lose it, but proictariat Thu what we have gone throug! as the 
es ; 
Le ~ , 1 } 
I What fighting it, win ofr lo Would do to US. reachhionarie size it up, 1S something that a} Pproximatcs 
rospects which they see ahead of us are 1n linc a revolution. They do not believe that we are all the \ 
onflicting 1d ological settings from which they through it. The ling to the hope that it can be Sto] | ( 
1 1 1°1 1 1 ] ] 1 
Oo tho of Icttist-liberal persuasion, democracy at about where it is now and eventually, perhaps, eves 


it stand the strain of war; to their rcactionary pushed back a little. That 1s why they are for peace 


it would stand the strain .too well. To th almost any price. They know that in a war “big govert 
it would wipe out the social gains of recent ment’ inevitably gets bigger. They particularly do mn 
the others, it woul 1 too indiscriminately extend want this big government to get Digger, for the | 1p pre 


Py pare, sa Norman Thomas, for ipitalist it gets the more potent will grow the forces behind it 





my ilist dictator: look out, says Colonel McCormiucl and tl rc unlikely will be anv reversal of the tre: 
tor Ernest Bevin. It 1s plain that the two groups who ot the tin 


‘ ' 1 } + AA I ; , 
reach these contradictory conclusions cannot both be Norman Thomas, Robert M. Hutchins. the La | 


neht. One or the other of them should kno better. A cettes, and a vreat many otner libe rals of vari ] trim 
ct nthe two views, it scems to me that the reactionat ma by amplication, an exactly contrary ippraisal « 
ir more sen In tact, the reactionari€és appear what has happened and the powcr behind it. They are 
0 De | tel auvht up with their history and to have not convinced that the legislation Of recent year 
igns of the times with more intelligence thar come to stay, that the trend behind it 1 permanent, or 


tist-liberals who are lined up with them that the people behind the trend can be counted on. A 





Phat pacifism should have such powerful conserva War, they say, is all that is needed to turn back the clock 





port 1s in itself an indication of how ! nave and send these newly articulate oters scurrying back te 
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where they came from. “If we go to war,” said Mr. 


Hutchins in a radio address, “we cast away our oppor- 


y and cancel our gains. For a generation, perhaps 


for a hundred years, we shall not be able to struggle 


back to where we were. In fact, the changes that total 
war will bring may mean that we shall never be able to 
struggle back. Education will cease. The effort to estab- 
lish a democratic community will stop. We shall think 


] 


no more of justice, the moral order, and the supremacy 
of human rights. We shall have hope no longer 

Phe facts do not support Mr. Hutchins The facts sup- 
reactionaries. It 1s 


recent crises that their chief beneficiaries have not been 


h Mr 


ward appearances the 


1 ’ : 
port th i notable phenomenon of 


I 
Bigs’ but th little fellows.” From all out- 


United States was never freer from 


rises than during the regimes of Harding and Coolidge 
Hoover 


that period, in terms of Mr. Hutchins’s humanitarian 


The high spots of 


i 


nd into the first year of 


values, were Teapot Dome, the jazz age, prohibition, the 


Ku Klux Klan, Al Capone, Daddy Browning, and the 


‘ | ‘ , 1 1 . ] eae 
bull market. Things of liberal moment began to happen 


1 


hen that world blew up with the market crash. Since 


130 the United States has had more crises than in any 


ther decade since the sixtics—and has got more done 


of social significance. This is not to say that a holocaust 
in ess< ntial | rere quisite to progre ss. It 1s to Say, rather, 
little fellow 


that the is better pl iced today than he 


ver was before to turn the aftermath of a holocaust to 
his own account 

In the United States the trend toward that situation 
under way as far back as Bryan and the first Roos 
It's revolt against McKinleyism. Slowly but steadily 
r since, the more or less underprivileged classes of our 
tizens have grown aware of the economic possibilities 
f political power and more familtar with the instru- 
ments and technique of politics. The election of Franklin 
[>. Roosevelt in 1932 was their first major achievement. 
Hie was elected not by a Democratic but by a class land- 
1a Most of what has 


med to mect the n eds and consolidate the powcr 


been accomplished since has been 


f the members of that class, who have won two more 
Prestdential clections. Anyone who thinks that a war now 


ild frighten that blo iway from 1ts objectives nas 


failed to note how long it has been on the way or how 
if ra ymnem the la civht years 
Moreover, the facts about the present war Cfisis just 
unl mifirm the tear t the tsolationist reaction- 
if who are distr | at the prospect of too much 
lemoct ind itr rt the isolationist liberals, who 
ire dust 1 at the prospect of too little. Far more than 
most, this 1s to date a little peopl *s war. In every country 


they have suffered first and most. Particularly in England 
they have lost their lives and their small possessions. And 
ill the stens and portents indicate that their sufferings, 


far from shaking their morale, have only increased it. 





The N. 


This, I think, ts not chiefly because of their 


heroism. It ts because long before devastation 


So 


drop from the clouds these people were alread 


aware of what the war was all about. The, 
taking it on the chin as the lesser of two evil alt 


As between bombing and the tyranny of the e\ 


bchind the bombs, they have chosen to be bom! 


In the many pre-war efforts to plac ate Hitler 
of any significance could have been called a littl 
movement. On the contrary, appeasement was 


pursued most energetically by those at the Op] 


uy 


4 


h 







of the social and economic scale. One of the fi: 


appeasers was Fritz Thyssen, assisted by other ‘ 


big shots. He was joined—to their country’s 
the steel families of France. Appeasement in 
was supported by Neville Chamberlain, the big 
man, and behind him was the influence of tho 
sometimes described as the Cliveden set. Briti 


except, at a late date, the Communist minority 


the time implacably anti-totalitarian. Stiffening | 


of the British government, which involved th 
of Chamberlain and the elevation of Winston ( 


was almost wholly the work of middle-class 


ing-class opinion. And it is the continued and un 


force of that opinion which has prevented th 


England of any movement toward a negotiated | 


It is a further mark of the ascendancy of thi 
that British democracy, in the midst of the war, 


to flourish. And there is ev ery indication that, 1! 


wins, the British working classes—as Britain 


aries shrewdly foresaw—will be the chief gain 
gains will begin with the modern housing pro 
which London's bombed-out East End will |! 


They will probably include a democratic re 


the British school system and a similar overha 


the country’s vast landed estates. There will b« 
of other measures. Meanwhile, next to Church 
though an imperialist, ts no coddler of the ar 
the British man of the hour is Ernest Bevin 
leader. That Mr. Roosevelt senses what is in th 
indicated by his dispatch to Britain of Messrs 
and Cohen, who are as unversed in diplomacy 

tary matters as they are schooled in social refort 


It is possible, of course, that when peace con 


will get out of hand as they did under Kerensky 


sia. In that case the worst that the far right 
from the war will probably materialize. But if 
other hand, the Roosevelt-Bevin point of view 


what we shall get will probably be only mor 


ince 1933, we have been getting. That, as thin 


today, is not a pleasant prospect for the react 

But by the war's end it may be so much mor 

than its alternative that it will be hatled with re! 
Meanwhile it would profit those liberals who at 


because of their liberalism to take a look around 


| 
i 





Muscle Shoals Land Racket 


ALDEN STEVENS 


contemplates 


working night 


Do ve 
Fill Out 


and dre | 


indus 
Wheeler 
10 horse 
have a capacity tf 440,006 
. Mr. Bixby points out, are 
Wilson Dam alone, he say 
er today and will develo; 
er generated at owerhouse 1s fully equipped. (IVA 
didn't materialize. Thre mall cities igures, Oddly enough, show more than this: 245,00 
tered near Wilson Dam: Florence, wl $92,000 ultimately. Mr. Bixby has the 
luscumbia, where Helen Keller tural conservatism of the real-estate salesman.) He thes 
nt by Henry Ford, printed in the Dear 
t contiguous and .% ( by ependent. Mr. Ford said that 1n his experience 
abitants the J ri-cities Ii are all typica he aul ) ndustrial employment to available horse 
towns. But hooked on to one sid heftiel power was on } hat 1s, for every unit 
and that is not at all typical cr develope ne worker is employ 
130,000 horse-powe 
ought to be working there. Again the con 


treak in Mr. Bixby comes e doesn't v 


think he is exaggerating 2 1S going to divide this 


result gives a minimum of 26,000 
in the “Muscle Shoals area 
work? Mr. Bixby knows. The Electro- 
is other buildings. Thi t of Muscl oal Metallurgical pany 1s going to triple the size of its 


of a realtors drea I really d TOW niant itting in $15, ’ Re ynold Metal iS going 





ld a $40,000,000 aluminum plant. The TVA is 
its nitrate plant and also building a million- 
building. Mr. Bixby has newspaper clippings 


whis] , du Pont ts going to make 


it Muscle Shoals if it gets the 


gov- 
ist $63,000,000 1s 
cle Shoals area in the 
rovernment spends, 
materializes, and Mr. Bixby 
You know the 

four other 
lly held to be t 


y .’ 


Ipports 


YO 


1 one-half oyed for each employ¢ 1 person). 


un Mi} 
"| 


Alls 


means that the population of the area will be about 


1 30,000 people The average price of residential prop- 


i 


y, he says, in a community of 130,000 is $110 per front 
foot, and he has a chart to prove it. Mr. Bixby’s choice 


lots for home building in the Muscle Shoals area are 


| 


10 by 128; so they should be worth $4,400 when the 


plant expansion ts complete, that is, in two or three 


I 
Mr 


S 150 18 $3,650 


irs Bixby's price to you 1S only $750; $4,400 


your proit 


Mr. Bixby frankly admits that this spectacular rise in 
he has out- 


root 


1 
rT > ¢ 
ION Tie 


ul 
idmittedly, the 


1d value ts c nt 


1. Also, 


en among communities of 


Nntin pg 


expansion 
price per front varies 
similar size. Let's see what 


is, in a community of 


Cms 


That 


then 


according to the chart, 
lot 


$50 makes a forty-foot worth $2,000: 


vould be $1,250. How can you lose? 


even if the most fantasti 


; 


things happen 
t 


or rather, if they don't happen) and a lot turns out to 


$1,000, and 


Mr. Bixby, illed on 


1D 


and 


esman §$ mmission to pay 
nt less. Have \ 
oft 


ically be sure of tripling 


per 
er cent for cash. To 

and if everything goes well 
uintuple it 


ply that there is anything crook« 


i short time ag 


irca in my mind 

1 town with a 
ind residential prop- 
1 town of this size to 
It is true 


ther, and if 


bring more than trom $1 » $20 a front foot 


t] ull fi 


hha ir tt 
want to call them 


WHS \ ' sc top you 
mmunity, and if the Muscle 
is big 1S Mr. Bixby and 


‘of $110 isn't fantastic; 


Shoals ex] NSO! » OU ) 


his trt it's 


The NA Oh 


One thing, however, is certain 
be fleeced. If people flock in to work in the 
plants, they will be the ones to suffer. If they d 
people to whom Mr. Bixby is selling lots will | 
In the long history of American land specula 


rif 
in 


original speculators have rarely lost. 


Luftwaffe Behind Ba; 


BY ALLEN A. MICHIE 


London 
HERE 1s no perceptible weakening of 1 


the German airmen who are being cay 


Britain. Once in a while a Luftwaffe pilot 


from 
“Thank God, I'm in jolly old England,” but 
majority are tough, truculent young Nazis who 
convinced that Germany is winning the war in 
Occasionally a bomber that carries a Gestapo 
addition to the regular crew is brought down, 
often enough to make the presence of such 
seem of any great significance. 

Every German airman shot down is given a 
nary interrogation by R. A. F. intelligence offi 
spot and then a thorough going-over when he 
the prison camp. Nazi airmen captured in the 
England are taken to London and put on a tra 
prison camp in the north, and the British guard 


manage to follow a long, slow route through a gr 


of the city on the way to the railroad station. Tl! 
are invariably surprised at the smali amount of 
their bombers have been able to inflict on Lond 
area (twenty-five miles across). And they alw 

their eyes at the absence of food queues and rect 


the food in shop windows. Apparently they 


a machine that has been shot down and 


per ted to find most Londoners homeless and star 


Unknown to the prisoners, the guards are 
with dictaphones to record all conversation. Son 
remarks the Germans make are revealing, othe: 
amusing. A few weeks ago three members of a 


bomber's crew were driven to Euston Station 


way north. From their remarks they seemed to 


professional party members but youngsters who h 


attracted by the socialist appeal of National S 


This was how their conversation went: 


As they stood on the grimy, black platform at ! 


Station, the first Nazi muttered, “Filthy station 
cal of Britain’s decadence.” 
Auxiliary Air Force, neat as a pin in her blue ¢ 
passed by. “Hmm, so the British put their v 
uniform,” snorted the sccond Nazi. “Right 

step, forward march into bed. . . . Shoot her in th 
ing ... plenty more where she came from.” 


The three airmen were marched into a third 


A member of the \\ 


somebody is ¢ 
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urriage, whose comfortable plush seat 





the hard bare boards of 


Third ¢ lass 


t J 
plush SEAtS.. . « BO 





> * q . 1 -_ 
h are soft,” said one of the Gern 


mn 
LildS,. 





\s the train pulled out of the station a large American 





rolled past 


usine 


‘treet bordering the 






said one Nazi, p 




















early months of the war, wh iptured Ger 
iators were few, the army under to lucate 
ally. The a empt was a failure. The 

were anxious to hear the British side of the war 
fraid to admit their deviation from the Nazi Party 
ind whenever the British guards turned on th 









news reports in German in the recreation rooms, 
vazis hurriedly left. British-edited German-languag« 





vapers and English books and magazines remained 
ned on tl bles. The edu Nazis has 


on tne tadies 
been taken away from the War Office and put in 





ition of the 





ands of a group of German refugees and English 





tuals who at least are showing originality in their 


thods. Radio loud 





ganda m« speakers have now been 






1ext door to the open-air latrines, and interested 





in hide themselves away and listen to the 














rts that German airmen are all very young ar 
So boys of seventeen and eighteen have been 
| verage age is around twenty-five, the 
is in the R. A. F. Untrue also are the stories that 





the squadron leader's machine is fully equipped 
that the rest of the 
All the Nazi planes I 


fighters as well as bombers, have 





the necessary instruments and 





follow the leader. 





been 






as a 


ny British or American plane. 





1es shot down, or what remains of them, are 





examined for new devices and other clues as 





1e condition of the German war chine. For ex- 





mk 





> the substitution of a new metal in the construction 





indicate a vital 





parts may shortage of some 





ria} 


The manufacturer's stamp nd date of produc- 





German aircraft 


A. F.s | 


bom! 
oils are 


ig a new 


the R. 


iting 


mn the planc may brits 
ot 
lubri 





attention 
and 
ver source and quality. The Germans use a lower- 
th British 


ty has been uniformly good 


ry to the er com- 





{ Gasoline 





an lyzed to 





gasoline for he 


+] 
in 





aviation pP Ifpos 





its qualt 
| 


there have been no indications that the 


Americans, but 





Nazis are 





of it. German lubricating oil, on the other hand 


, 





en ot 





a poor quality for m mnths and has given the 





vaffe a good deal of engine trouble. Even the air- 





lothes and per onal papers arc meticulously ex- 





1, since the maker's label on a new shirt might 





ul the town near which the squadron was located. 
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tO anyone ai 


In the Wind 


OT LONG AGO the 
Methodist E; opal Bishoy 
wire told hin 

l-minut I 10 talk on 


irt of the Milk Man’ 


You're schedt 
answer, ‘and lust begin immediate 
into the telephone, and the microphone here 
will take your speech.” The obliging Bishop pu 
tovethe r and Spoke for fitteen minutes on 
Spanish exiles in France. Next day inquiries were m 


station denicd knowledve of the broadcast. It was all 


AN EMPLOYEE 1: 


Nn Wa 


THE COMMUNISTS have embarked on a campaier 
Senator Wheeler hey cli im as a warmonger an 
x-Colonel Lin 
rt of democratic 
This is part ot 
now O} | OSES 
ement would | rol ab 


R 


GENEROSO POPE, pro-Fas« st publisher of the two 
elling Italian-American wspapers, gave editorial 
+} 


o the President's “unlimited emergency” S| eech but or 


anti-Axis references in reporting the speech itself 


A REFUGEE recently arrived from Norway report 
theatrical strike was taking place in that country a fe 
avo and may still going on. It began after an ad 


suppressed by German 


i lay an actor dressed in the 


ss thre tape He ud nothi 
wins Then he thrust his he 


1 ' 
ome Dack 


e best item vecetved in Maj 

( R. of 11 East lent Sireet, Nev York, for his slor) 

Father Curran and the America First Committee pul 
May 31.} 
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BY JONATHAN DANIELS 










John L. Lewis and Casey Jones 


And the switchman knew 


[hat 


} } 
by the engine 


the man at the throttle was Casey Jone 


HAT song has s 
Jacl 


seems 








<son, Tennessee, 








rom 





to come 
1, even if al 


B. Ti 


man 


so from a bad time for Casey. ’ 


grett is the big man of Jackson. He's a rail- 
too, better fixed if not better known than 
He was coming along as cashier of a country bank 
Casey died. Today in Jackson he is Baptist, Mason, 
rian, Democrat, railroad president, and president of 
ritics Com} Also, he bel 


Club in Chicago and the Traffic Club in New 


any. gs to the Unton 


He has gone farther at a faster rate than Casey 


\s the reputed oldest railroad president in America 
it of service, he speaks more clearly, I think, than 


I 
metropolitan financiers for a good many men who 
la le the same trip 


1 what he says of America in general and John L. 


in particular is this: “When it becomes necessary 
> people of this country to send representatives to 
York to consult one man as to whether or not we 
ive fuel with which to keep our defense industries 
ng, there surely must be somcthing wrong either 
isasa people or with our Ieaders.”’ 

1 very casy matter in intellectual centers to dismiss 
ligrett as a rural reactionary. But within his limits 
n his side he ts talking about th problem of bigness 
1 has also preoccupied such a man as Justice Bran- 
ind which certainly has not been int rrupted by the 
se effort. Indeed, nothing has ever emphasized it 

o much. A great many Americans share the fear 

the danger of power centered in the leaders of 

inions 


I'ven the friends of labor recognize in the 


il organizations through which they work a tre- 
is change from the old immediate relationship 
n workers and employers. The whole business is 


| story, new only because of a change in the direc- 
f complaint. 

n Mr. ‘Tigrett 1s undoubtedly aware of th 
ge centralized business and industry in this country 
Big Business is not merely 
itician’s phrase but a fact. In Alabama, where Mr. 


tt spoke, centralized steel in Pittsburgh and New 


growth 


r the last half-century 


- controlled the steel mills and the mines long before 


pread across th yuntry from 


| Vis had an Ici} wer Aas bla i I 
mplains. Men in the mines of Alabama 
i 


1p 
4 na ‘ tor tt } ti) if V) 
iC} i l } l 
i i 


J 1, Mr. I Is's power may | exactly as d ro 
is Mr. Tigrett it is. Labor can ien pr 
of democt involved in its own centralized bigt yut 
I 1 lo it Big Labo ith C1 n 
esty without recognizing it as a part of the same pt +S 
which first produce 1 Big Business 

Both, however, endow with a special , 
the question of how a democracy of all the peop! in 


deal with the tremendous powers that have grown up 


Li WIS Ap] if¢ 1, bad iS he may 


P} 
1 the separations of government in 


to devise a legal system by which 1t 


within it. Long befor 
Big Business us 
American system 
could escape all control while using both federal and 
state powers to control the peop Big Gov 


xploited 
i 
+ | 


from the people's 


i 


ernment in America grew straight 
necessity to end the legalized anarchy which smart law 
yers made for their big clients. Now the same lawyers do 
a good deal of the talking about labor's irresponsible 
power. And the funny part about it is that for once they 


may be right——or half right, which 1s better than usual 
The powers within our democracy have 


Mr. Lewis ts one of them. But he 


multipl ‘d 
is certainly not the 
only one. Monopoly is another. Sometimes, as has been 
point 1 out often enough, we seem to have developed in 
his democracy a feudalism in which Mr. Lewis 1s a 
powerful lord contending with such 
Morgan 


defense, was the growth of hope that 


nother pow rful 


The growth of gov 


lord as, for instance, Mr 


yi La u 
mad subject to th A 
ol peo} le. Sometimes the growth of government has 
y to foster the growth of equality in conflict 
} 


Not even def nse has so far succe icd 


gain 
in quieting the contentions of powers outs! le the govern 
ment. Bigness 1s still the problem of democracy. Th 
olution for it. The Communists had on 

We do not like them. Have we got a better one? If we 


haven't, v 


Nazis had 


might as well stop singing "God Bless Amer 
Cas \ Jon Qur 


way the Cannon Ball Express 


ica’ and start singing democracy 
will be going the same 


went and at the same rate of speed. 
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eventually en 


lor at that point illusion of 
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enorant in mental lazin« 
nythin 
rest with he 
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also. But equality would not wi 
sexes: nature ha 


iperior-interior rel 


of tho irritating women Ki 
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ror male tii 
their baste assumption Her tl is that both 
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Croce on History 


STORY AS THE STORY OF LIBERTY 


By Benedetto 
Croce. W. W. Norton and Company. $3.75 
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“A heartening book... for 
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those who have both hope 


and confidence in the capacity of democracy to 


fight for its own survival with weapons as revolu- 
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tionary as those with which it started. . . . 


—Joseph Barnes, Herald Tribune “Books” 


Fascism can be wiped out—but not by 
armies alone. We must know why fascism 
has spread— what democracy’s weak- 
nesses are—how to overcome them. The 
former editor of the London Daily Her- 
ald supplies an exciting blueprint for vic- 
tory! Instead of saying, “Democracy 
must win,” this vital book tells HOW! 
Here is strong meat with which to nour- 
ish every liberal’s faith in victory—and 


especially in a victory worth winning. 
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e is this prohil ition, enfor 


»s changing sh 


ure no chairs anywhere 
the production 
highly mechanized 


1 
world men mus 


to rest his weight 


tally ne |} I] t , { na n wil } 
taliy, one pailot was fround on which 


only the word “Christ’’ was written. 
Ihe company watchers protested against 
counting it void, insisting that 1t 


for Henry Ford 
the 


meant as a vot 


A number ot service men 


some members 


of the Ipervisory force, 
apparently under instructions from the 


When they were 


they claimed to be 


pany, tried to vote 


com} 
et ee 
chaiienvea, 


doing 


work 


various sorts of iuxiliary to pro- 
duction. One of them said he was a 
“pip ik-looker-ater.’" Another = said 


he was not a foreman but just a “gan 
boss.” “How 
“About hundred,” he repli 
“Practically a Fuhrer,” the C. I. O. 
watcher snapped back. 
The the Ford plant is 
eeply impressed with the cleanliness, 


-J9 


many in your gang? 
three 


visitor to 


: : 
clock like 


Rut 


arrogant strut- 


the spaciousness, the smooth 


| 
efficiency of the huge enterprise 


when one observes the 


ting of the service men, their aloof and 


hreatening silence, and the looks of re 
ted at tl I 


ntment dire 1em by the 


men 
in overalls; when one is told that a 
voter said to a coworker who was serv- 


] 


poll watcher, “I bet you think 


you're smart sitting down in the plant” 
a watcher sucking on an unlit 


ing aS a 


’ 


when 
pipe is ruled out lest he make the men 
feel bad’’; when, in other words, a 
hair and a cigarette emerge as the two 
River 
97.4 
cent of Ford’s 78,000 employees 
leaped at that 


most immediate desires of a 


Rouge worker, one realizes why 


the chance to tell him 


} 


. om 
they don’t like being treated as autom- 
ifons ROSE M. STEIN 


June 1 


Let's Not Supply the Axis 
Dear Si 


I wish to express my appreci 
ition of f 


an editorial appearing in your 
issue of May 17 entitled 


No Henbane for 
| 


Japan. Many of us are much con 


erned 


over the continued exportation of essen- 


tial 


war materials to the Axis powers 

i Send shad Of 5, chetmeienemed hould | 
ind feel that these shipments should be 
stO} ped immedi itely, It seems nothing 


short of criminal to continue to su ply 


/ 


and 


I 
our enemies with steel, petroleum, 


other war materials to use against Great 


ossibly later again 


If this country is waging an all-out 


appression, we should insist 








the United States ts helpless in control 
large international firms, the sooner 


we learn the facts the better; so that 
some type 


hed which can « 


of world organization can be 
ontrol them 

in sentiment on this 
aroused to insist 
action being 
State De; irtment 


other national 


taken by our 
Perhaps we need an 
ommittee, one which 


might be « illed we ] he Committ 


Sending War Materials to the Axis 
Powers.” The Nation would be yx 

forming a great public s if it 
launched a crusade to secure action on 


this matter. D. ¢ 


Boulder, Col . June 6 


Waiting for Leadership 

Dear Sirs. Possibly your readers may be 
this telegram which I have 
just sent to President Roosevelt 


For twenty 
late. We 
idle while 


years everything has been too 


dare not permit our navy to lie 
our only possible ally bleeds 
t F iwnorant of 


slowly to death. Our people are 


langer. They await your leader 
May 28 


A Natural Reluctance 


Dear Sirs: It seems to me rather unjust 


that you should be condemning ) 
harshly the OPM executives, particularly 
Mr. Knudsen, for their lack of coopera 
tion in the present crisis in defense pro 
duction. Men who have ruled industry 


for years can hardly be transform 
overnight 
because it 
(it's 


might rem 


into big-hearted patriots just 
looks as if a distant crisis 
way over in Europe, isn’t it?) 
evin to affect this coun 
try ome time 

One of the great inconsistencies of 
listic society is the encour ie 
the profit-seeking motive 


' ' , 
until disaster threatens, when we cor 


demn industrial magnates for their nat 

ul reluctance to start throwing profits 
away—which 1s precisely what subcot 
tracting would mean to Mr. Knudsen 
ind his dollar-a-year brethren 


I entirely agree with you that some 
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in Great Britain. SPANLEY HIGH. a 
ted between the the Sats 


( cae Ss and made 

Socialist press 
Britain did not | 
shameful anti-Semitic 


Malinowski confirms all ALDEN STEVENS has writt 


' ; ) ) 
treats as entirely unim- survey Graphic and other per 


; of the anti-Semitic and is now working on the N 
Figures recently ise Defense sec Cail’s Ma; 


; 


Polish quarters in Lon- 


ALLEN A. MICHIE, until re 


don, however, showed that at least 50 , , . , 
London correspondent for Time, 


, 1 1 ] ] 
per cent of the Polish National Council 


eg ess and Fortune, is now covering the 
(the Polish parliament in exile) was . 


eae , Eastern front 
outspokenly anti-Semitic. This section of 

Polish people is far from insignifi- REINHOLD NIEBUHR, profes 

‘ieee tiwit th I} 


, 
canno 
{48 Fdvec h 4-890¢ 


e€ ignored applied Christianity at Union 
h Mr. Malinowski il Seminary, is the author of! 


Uti 
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nt tur with Hitler 1s not entirely complete, fo 


ever one may think of the Vichy 


ren ' +} +} 


il i¢ 


rcy of the Naz 
Poles are ondu ting their 
rainst the Jews on British 


“ thre imeless perversity 0 


Polish Nazis that prompted me to MILTON HINDUS, contributor t 
peak out in The Na not any politi Kenyon Review, Poetry, and other : 
il motive, still less any feeling of ani zines, served as translator for the \ 
osity for the enslaved Polish people nese theater group which pr 
for whom I have the profound oo ina Reunion in New York 
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